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Simplified  models  are  usually  used  to  describe  the  behavior  of  thermoelectric  elements  due  to  their  low 
computational  effort  needed  for  solving  the  physical  behavior  in  a  wide  number  of  situations  (e.g.,  in  both 
heating/cooling  mode  -  TEH  or  TEC  -  and  in  power  generation  mode  -  TEG).  The  accuracy  of  these  models 
depends  on  different  assumptions  like:  (i)  the  Thomson  effect  is  assumed  to  be  negligible  and  (ii)  the 
thermoelectric  properties  are  assumed  to  be  constant  in  the  thermoelectric  leg  and  are  estimated  from 
the  mean  temperature  of  its  two  sides. 

This  paper  attempts  to  analyze  simplified  models’  accuracy,  with  regards  to  the  performance  (COP,  effi¬ 
ciency),  the  voltage-current  characteristics  and  the  thermal/electrical  power.  The  simplified  models  are 
compared  to  more  accurate  models,  such  as  models  based  on  an  electrical  analogy  and  on  the  finite  ele¬ 
ment  method  (FEM).  The  benefits  and  drawbacks  of  each  kind  of  model  are  discussed  in  order  to  help 
select  the  appropriate  approach  depending  of  the  goal  aimed.  The  improved  simplified  model  using 
two  different  Seebeck  coefficients  with  a  constant  Thomson  coefficient  greatly  increases  the  accuracy 
of  the  results,  particularly  in  TEG  mode  with  large  temperature  differences  between  the  two  sides.  The 
model  based  on  the  electrical  analogy  gives  an  intermediate  approach  between  simplified  models  and 
FEM  models.  For  one-dimensional  modeling,  the  analogical  model  gives  strictly  the  same  results  as  those 
obtained  with  ANSYS  (FEM-based  software).  In  all  the  cases,  we  show  that  the  key  point  is  to  use  a  null 
Thomson  coefficient  when  a  constant  Seebeck  coefficient  is  defined. 

©  2012  Elsevier  Ltd.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Thermoelectric  effects  were  discovered  during  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century.  The  Seebeck  effect,  highlighted  in  1821  [1], 
implies  that  a  voltage  difference  is  created  in  the  presence  of  a  tem¬ 
perature  difference  between  two  different  metals  or  semiconduc¬ 
tors.  A  complementary  effect,  called  the  Peltier  effect  (1834)  [2], 
results  in  a  heat  source  or  heat  sink  driven  by  an  electrical  current 
flowing  through  the  junction  between  two  different  materials. 
Finally,  the  Thomson  effect  (1854)  [3]  reflects  the  heat  released  or 
absorbed  when  a  single  material  is  crossed  by  an  electrical  current 
and  submitted  to  a  thermal  gradient.  Although  the  physical 
phenomena  are  well  known,  the  literature  shows  that  they  are 
sometimes  not  properly  considered. 

Although  commercial  softwares  based  on  the  finite  element 
method  (FEM)  are  able  to  model  thermoelectric  devices  accurately, 
reliable  simplified  models  are  needed,  both  in  electrical  generator 
mode  (TEG)  and  in  heating/cooling  pump  mode  (TEH  or  TEC).  Two 
cases  can  illustrate  this  point: 
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-  Long  simulation  periods:  such  simulations  are  needed  when  the 
electrical  production  or  the  heating/cooling  coefficient  of  per¬ 
formance  of  thermoelectric  devices  has  to  be  evaluated  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  (winter  or  summer,  for  example). 

-  Complex  systems  where  the  overall  system  is  a  combination  of 
subsystems  driven  by  different  kind  of  energies.  It  is  the  case  of 
a  thermoelectric  heat  pump,  for  instance,  coupled  with  a  build¬ 
ing  (envelope,  external  surroundings,  etc.)  and  other  systems 
(radiator,  heat  exchanger,  control  devices,  etc.). 

In  order  to  improve  the  modeling  of  thermoelectric  devices,  this 
paper  focuses  on  the  key  part  which  is  the  thermoelectric  leg.  Dif¬ 
ferent  studies  [4,5]  highlight  the  importance  of  the  Thomson  effect 
when  considering  a  TEC  or  TEG  mode.  Temperature  dependence  of 
the  thermoelectric  coefficients  [6-10]  has  also  been  reported  to  be 
properly  modeled,  particularly  in  TEG  mode  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  gradient  in  the  material  is  large.  This  paper  proposes  to  com¬ 
pare  the  accuracy  of  different  simplified  models  with  more 
accurate  models.  Two  strategies  are  considered:  (a)  incorporating 
the  Thomson  effect  and  (b)  considering  the  temperature  depen¬ 
dence  of  the  thermoelectric  coefficients  by  distinguishing  the  vol¬ 
ume  effects  (conduction,  Joule,  and  Thomson  effects)  from  the 
interface  effects  (Seebeck  and  Peltier).  The  last  point  was  proposed 
by  Jincan  [11-13]. 
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Nomenclature 

A 

semiconductor  (leg)  section  (m2) 

Greek  symbols 

C 

thermal  capacitance  (J  K-1) 

ot 

Seebeck  coefficient  (V  I<-1) 

COP 

coefficient  of  performance  (-) 

n 

electrical  production  efficiency  (-) 

Cp 

specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  (J  kg-1 1<-1) 

p 

density  (kg  m-3) 

I 

electrical  current  (A) 

& 

electrical  conductivity  (Q-1  m_1) 

k 

thermal  conductivity  (W  m-1 1<-1) 

T 

Thomson  coefficient  (VI<-1) 

I< 

thermal  conductance  (WI<-1) 

L 

semiconductor  (leg)  length  (m) 

Subscripts 

P 

electrical  power  (W) 

C 

cold  side 

Q 

heat  flux  (W) 

F 

Fourier  law  (heat  conduction) 

R 

electrical  resistance  (Q) 

H 

hot  side 

T 

temperature  (K) 

T 

Thomson  effect 

AT 

temperature  difference  between  the  two  sides  (K) 

ZT 

figure  of  merit  (-) 

2.  Thermoelectric  models 

Four  major  kinds  of  models  are  considered  and  compared  in  this 
paper: 

-  Standard  simplified  models,  currently  used  in  the  literature 
[14-21].  An  improved  version  of  the  simplified  model  (includ¬ 
ing  the  Thomson  effect  and  a  better  evaluation  of  the  thermo¬ 
electric  coefficients  as  a  function  of  temperature)  is  also 
studied  in  this  paper  [11-13]. 

-  Analytical  models  giving  the  temperature  and  heat  flux  distri¬ 
butions  in  the  materials  [22]. 

-  A  model  based  on  the  electrical  analogy  between  heat  transfer 
and  electricity  [4]. 

-  Numerical  models  based  on  the  FEM  [23-25]. 

The  last  two  approaches  can  be  used  in  transient  mode  by  con¬ 
sidering  the  semiconductor’s  thermal  inertia.  Fig.  1  represents  the 
heat  flux  convention  for  the  simplified  models  in  cooling  mode. 

2.1.  Global  modeling:  simplified  models 

The  first  way  to  model  the  thermoelectric  elements  is  to  use 
simplified  models,  which  are  based  on  a  global  balance  of  heat 
transfer  and  thermoelectric  effects  (macro  approach). 

2.1.1.  Standard  simplified  model 

The  simplest  approach  to  model  a  thermoelectric  element  is  to 
set  up  an  overall  thermal  balance,  assuming  a  symmetrical  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Joule  effect  between  the  hot  and  cold  sides  of  the  ele¬ 
ment.  This  assumption  is  commonly  used  to  describe 
thermoelectric  elements  in  both  TEC/TEH  mode  [19,21,26-28] 
and  TEG  mode  [15-18,29-33]. 


The  Seebeck  coefficient  a,  the  thermal  conductivity  k,  and  the 
electrical  conductivity  d  of  the  thermoelectric  element  are  kept 
constant  in  the  material  and  estimated  from  the  mean  temperature 
T  of  the  hot  and  cold  sides  at  TH  and  Tc,  respectively. 

j  _  Th  +  Tc 

2 

This  assumption  is  quite  reliable  in  steady  state  as  long  as  the 
Joule  effect  is  not  predominant.  Other  definitions  can  be  considered 
from  an  evaluation  of  the  temperature  variation  within  the  leg.  It 
would  allow  calculating  more  precisely  the  average  temperature. 
Nevertheless,  the  temperature  variation  is  not  a  priori  known. 

Based  on  these  assumptions,  global  energy  balance  in  the  whole 
leg  produces  the  following  expressions  for  the  heat  fluxes  on  the 
hot  and  cold  sides,  in  TEC/TEH  and  TEG: 

TEC/TEH: 

QH  =  a  ■  I  ■  Th  -  K  ■  AT  +  ^  ■  R  ■  I2  (1) 

Qc  =  a  ■  I  ■  Tc  -  K  ■  AT  -  T  R  ■  I2  (2) 

TEG: 

QH  =  a  ■  I  ■  TH  +K  ■  AT  -.1  R  - 12  (3) 


Qc  =  a  ■  I  ■  Tc  +  K  ■  AT  +  C  R  ■  I2  (4) 

with 


R  =  =T_  electrical  resistance 

a  A 

(5) 

—  k  ■  A 

I<  =  thermal  conductance 

(6) 

The  electrical  power  is  the  difference  between  the  hot  and  cold 
thermal  fluxes: 

P  =  Qh-Qc 

(7) 

This  leads  to: 

P  =  a  ■  I  ■  AT  +  R  ■  I2  (TEC/TEH) 

(8) 

and 

P  =a  l ■  AT  -R-  /2(TEG) 

(9) 

In  TEC  and  TEH  modes,  the  coefficient  of  performance  (COP)  is 
respectively  given  by: 
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COPc 


Qm 

P 


and  in  TEG  mode,  the  electrical  efficiency  is: 


n  = 


P 

Oh 


(10) 


(11) 


In  the  above  equations,  the  Thomson  effect  is  null  as  the  See- 
beck  coefficient  is  assumed  constant  (see  Eq.  (26)).  Nevertheless, 
some  papers  show  that  the  Thomson  effect  has  to  be  correctly  con¬ 
sidered  when  its  contribution  is  not  negligible  [34,35]. 


2.1.2.  Improved  simplified  model  [U-I3] 

Compared  to  the  standard  simplified  model,  the  Thomson  effect 
is  taken  into  account  and  assumed  to  be  equitably  distributed  on 
both  sides  of  the  semiconductor.  This  assumption  has  been  vali¬ 
dated  in  TEC  mode  [4].  A  notable  improvement  in  the  accuracy  of 
the  model  has  been  reported. 

The  second  improvement  proposed  in  [13]  is  relative  to  the 
evaluation  of  the  thermoelectric  coefficients  as  a  function  of  tem¬ 
perature.  The  temperature  used  to  evaluate  each  coefficient  is  de¬ 
fined  by  distinguishing  the  volume  phenomena  in  the  leg 
(conduction,  Joule  and  Thomson  effects)  and  the  Seebeck  effect 
taking  place  at  the  junction  of  two  semiconductors.  Thus  the  mean 
temperature  T  is  used  to  evaluate  the  coefficients  k,  o,  and  t. 
Regarding  the  Seebeck  effect,  the  temperature  of  each  side  is  used 
to  determine  ac  and  otH  at  Tc  and  TH,  respectively. 

The  thermal  fluxes  are  thus  expressed  as: 

TEC/TEH: 

qh  =  och  i  th-k  at  +  I  r  i2-I -t  I  AT  (12) 

Qc  =  ac  ■  I  ■  Tc  -  K  ■  AT  -  X-  ■  R  ■  I2  +  i  •  f  •  /  •  AT  (13) 

From  the  expression  of  the  electrical  power  (Eq.  (7)): 

P  =  (aH  ■  Th  -  ac  •  Tc)  ■  I  +  R  ■  I2  -  f  ■  /  •  AT  (14) 

Eqs.  (12)  and  (13)  show  that  the  Thomson  effect  tends  to  coun¬ 
ter  the  Joule  effect  (if  t  >  0  and  /  >  0).  Consequently,  the  Thomson 
effect  is  advantageous  in  cooling  mode,  whereas  it  is  disadvanta¬ 
geous  in  heating  mode. 

For  TEC/TEH  modes,  if  the  temperature  difference  AT  is  low,  the 
Seebeck  coefficients  and  ocH  can  be  replaced  by  a,  giving: 

P  &  (a  -  f)  ■  I  ■  AT  +  R  ■  I2  (15) 


TEG: 

Qh  =  och  I  Th+K  AT-I  r  i2  -I-t-I  AT  (16) 

Qc  =  ac  ■  I  ■  Tc  +  K  ■  AT  +  1  R  ■  I2  +1  r  ■  I  ■  AT  (17) 

The  electrical  power  is  thus: 

P  =  (ocH  ■  Th  -  ac  •  Tc)  ■  I  -  R  ■  I2  -  T  ■  /  •  AT  (18) 

In  this  case,  the  Thomson  effect  is  disadvantageous  (if  t  >  0  and 
/  >  0),  since  it  contributes  to  decrease  the  efficiency. 

If  AT  is  low  (this  is  generally  not  true,  except  in  the  case  of  ther¬ 
moelectric  microgeneration  [36]),  otc  «  H  and  can  be  replaced  by  a 
estimated  at  T,  giving: 


P  «  (a  -  t)  •  /  •  AT  -  R  ■  I2 


(19) 


2.2.  Model  derived  from  the  local  energy  balance 


More  complex  models  are  used  to  describe  the  thermoelectric 
element  behavior  more  precisely.  They  are  based  on  a  local  energy 
balance,  detailed  in  the  following. 

In  transient  regime,  the  local  energy  balance  in  the  leg  N  is  writ¬ 
ten  [22,37]: 


dT(x,t)  d  (9T(x,t)\ 

p  cp  ¥x\~^r) 


I  (lY-r  l 

(7  \AJ  A  dx 


(20) 


At  both  leg  extremities  (at  x  =  0,T  =  Tc  and  at,  T  =  TH),  the 
boundary  conditions  have  to  include  the  heat  source/sink  related 
to  the  Seebeck  effect: 


Q(x  =  0,t)  =oc-ITc-kA  ~ 

v  7  dX 


(x=0  ,t) 


Q(x  =  L,t)  =  ocITH 


j  a  dT 

k  A  — 
dx 


(x=L,t) 


(21) 


2.2.2.  Analytical  model 

In  steady  state,  when  the  thermoelectric  coefficients  and  the  leg 
section  are  assumed  constant  along  the  leg  length,  the  analytical 
solution  of  the  heat  flux  and  the  temperature  can  be  derived  from 
the  above  equations,  including  the  Thomson  effect  [22].  In  TEC 
mode,  this  gives: 


Q(x)  =  a  •  /  ■  T(x) 


/<•/ 
f  •  G 


T(x)  =  Tc  +  (Th-Tc-Cb 


,  (-& +!£)•£ 

expfsO-r)]  ~exP  [-£f] 

exp(-b  x)  -  1  c 
1 '  exp(-b  •  L)  -  1  +  b 


(22) 


(23) 


With  b  =  -  p-  and  c  =  -  =h-  QF  =  k  •  A  •  ^  (conduction  flux,  Fou- 

k-A  k  a-A  r  L  v 

rier)  and  QT  =  z  ■  I  ■  AT  (Thomson). 


2.2.2.  Electrical  analogy  model 

The  electrical  analogy  [38]  helps  to  model  complex  phenomena 
easily  such  as  the  thermal  dependence  of  the  thermoelectric  coef¬ 
ficients,  transient  regime,  or  variable  section  of  the  thermoelectric 
leg.  This  approach,  derived  from  Eq.  (20),  is  presented  in  [4].  In  or¬ 
der  to  take  into  account  all  the  thermoelectric  effects  (Peltier,  Joule, 
and  Thomson)  and  their  dependence  on  temperature,  the  leg  is  dis¬ 
cretized  in  N  nodes  (Fig.  2). 

In  steady  state,  the  discretization  of  the  balance  equation  (Eq. 
(20))  at  each  node  n  (from  1  to  N)  gives: 


(24) 


In  order  to  respect  the  local  energy  balance,  the  heat  flux  <Dn  to 
add  at  each  node  in  the  electrical  analogy  is  given  by: 


=  Rn  ■  I2  -  T„  •  I  •  7,1+1  2  Vl  (25) 

The  same  boundary  conditions  as  above  (Eq.  (21))  are  imposed. 
In  each  element,  the  thermal  conductance  I<n  and  the  electrical 
resistance  Rn  are  estimated  with  respect  to  the  local  temperature 
and  the  leg  section  (An  can  vary  in  this  model).  It  means  that  all 
the  thermal  and  thermo-electrical  parameters  are  evaluated  at 
the  temperature  of  each  node. 
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Fig.  2.  Analogical  scheme  of  the  thermoelectric  phenomena  with  the  thermal  capacitances  Cn  =  pn-  Cpn  -fa  ■  A  and  thermal  conductances  Kn  = 


k„A 

L/N- 


2.2.3.  Numerical  models  based  on  FEM  software 

The  nonlinearity  in  thermoelectric  material  modeling  resulting 
from  the  temperature  dependency  of  material  properties  requires 
in  most  cases  to  use  available  computational  techniques  such  as 
FEM  software.  The  model  is  implemented  using  the  ANSYS  pro¬ 
gram  (version  12.1),  in  which  dedicated  numerical  heat  transfer 
schemes  of  thermoelectricity  are  implemented.  The  equations  used 
in  ANSYS  are  also  derived  from  Eq.  (20).  In  our  study,  a  steady  state 
analysis  leads  to  the  thermal  and  electric  fields.  The  solution  is  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  ANSYS  Mechanical  Solver  based  on  the  Newton- 
Raphson  method.  The  main  advantage  of  such  FEM  software  is  to 
allow  the  coupling  of  thermoelectric  simulations  to  computational 
fluid  dynamics  models.  This  kind  of  approach  is  also  suitable  for  3D 
geometries  and  for  transient  regime. 


Fig.  3.  Temperature  dependences  of  a,  a,  k  and  ZT. 


3.  Steady  state  comparison  of  the  models 

The  comparative  study  is  based  on  the  well  known  Bismuth  Tel- 
luride  Bi2Te3  material.  The  geometric  and  thermoelectric  data 
(quadratic  polynomial  [39])  are  given  in  Table  1.  Fig.  3  shows  the 
temperature  dependence  of  a,  a,  k,  and  the  figure  of  merit  ZT. 
The  value  of  ZT  is  0.74  at  the  mean  temperatures  of  300  K  and 
400  K. 

The  numerical  solution  of  the  equations  concerning  the  analog¬ 
ical  model  is  obtained  with  the  solver  Engineering  Equation  Solver 
(EES).  EES  gives  the  numerical  solution  of  a  set  of  algebraic  equa¬ 
tions.  It  can  also  be  used  to  solve  differential  and  integral  equations 
[40].  The  steady-state  model  based  on  the  finite  element  method 
(FEM),  developed  with  ANSYS  software,  is  considered  as  the  refer¬ 
ence  for  the  following  model  comparison.  Indeed,  this  model  has 
been  validated  by  experimental  data  from  real  thermoelectric  de¬ 
vices  [41  ].  In  our  study,  all  material  properties  are  considered  to 
be  isotropic.  A  total  of  19,  130  elements  are  used  and  the  conver¬ 
gence  criteria  are  set  to  10-6  for  heat  transfer  and  10-12  for  voltage 
and  current.  A  grid  sensitivity  analysis  was  performed  for  the 
ANSYS  and  electrical  analogy  model  to  check  its  grid  indepen¬ 
dency.  Concerning  the  ANSYS  model,  the  default  method  for  mesh¬ 
ing  was  used  ( Patch  Conforming  and  Sweeping  Method  with 
quadrilaters  on  top/bottom  faces  of  the  thermoelectric  leg).  The 
same  refined  grid  was  considered  for  both  TEC  and  TEG  configura¬ 
tions  (70  layers  in  the  leg  length).  For  the  electrical  analogy  model, 
100  nodes  were  considered.  The  results  were  checked  to  vary 


Table  1 

Geometric  and  thermoelectric  data  (TEC  mode). 


Length 

Section 

Thermal 

conductivity 

Electrical 

conductivity 

Seebeck 

coefficient 

Thomson 

coefficient 


1=  1.4  x  10-3  m 
A  =  1.4  x  10-6  m2 

/<(T)  =  (62605  -277.7  *7+0.4131  *  72)  x  10-4 (W m-1  K-1) 
am  =  (5112  +  163.4  *7+  0.6279  *  T2)-1  x  10lo(Q“l  itT1) 
ocm  =  (22224  +  930.6  *  7  -  0.9905  *  72)  x  1 0“9  ( V/K) 
t(t)  =  (930.6  -  0.9905  *  7  *  2)  x  10“9  *  7 (V/K) 


Table  2 

Assumptions  relative  to  the  Seebeck  and  Thomson  coefficients  for  the  different 
models. 


Cases  Model  Seebeck  Thomson  Ref. 


1 

Simplified 

a 

0 

[14-21] 

2 

Simplified  (Thomson) 

a 

t 

3 

Simplified  (improved) 

occ(7c)  and  aH(7H) 

T 

[13] 

4 

Analytical 

OL 

T 

[22] 

5 

Electrical  analogy 

oc(T) 

t(T) 

[4] 

6 

OL 

T 

7 

a(T) 

0 

8 

ANSYS  (FEM) 

«(T) 

T  da(T) 

1  '  ~dT~ 

[23,25] 

9 

a 

0 

slightly  when  the  number  of  nodes  exceeds  30  nodes.  The  different 
assumptions  relative  to  the  Seebeck  and  Thomson  effects  for  each 
model  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 

3.1.  TEC  mode 

The  hot  and  cold  operating  temperature  are  set  to:  TH  =  300  K 
(hot  temperature  at  x  =  0)  and  TC  =  270I<  (cold  temperature  at 
x  =  L). 

The  coefficient  of  performance  COPc  and  cold  thermal  power  Qc 
versus  electrical  current  are  plotted  in  Fig.  4  for  the  different  mod¬ 
els  considered.  First,  one  can  see  that  the  results  of  the  electrical 
analogy  model  (case  5;  see  Table  2)  are  identical  to  the  results  of 
the  FEM  model  with  case  8  (ANSYS)  of  Table  2.  It  can  then  be  noted 
that  the  standard  (case  1)  and  the  improved  simplified  (case  3) 
models  give  identical  results.  It  can  be  explained  by  the  small  tem¬ 
perature  difference  between  the  two  sides,  leading  to  low  Thomson 
effect  (it  is  not  the  case  in  TEG  mode).  The  results  for  cases  1  and  3 
are  similar  to  the  reference  for  currents  lower  than  4A  regarding 
the  COPc  and  lower  than  6A  for  the  cold  thermal  power.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  maximum  values  of  COPc  and  Qc  can  be  evaluated 
precisely.  The  analytical  solution  (case  4)  plotted  in  Fig.  4  gives 
the  worst  results  compared  to  the  reference  (cases  8  and  5), 
although  the  Thomson  effect  is  included.  Indeed,  the  difference  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  reference  is  22%  on  the  maximum  COPc  and  8%  on  the 
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Fig.  4.  Comparison  of  the  COPc  and  cold  thermal  power  (TEC  mode). 


Current  [A] 

Fig.  5.  Mean  temperature  (cases  5  and  7)  vs.  current,  with  and  without  the 
Thomson  coefficient  (TH  =  300  K  and  Tc  =  270  K). 
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x[m] 

Fig.  6.  Temperature  variation  within  the  leg  (case  5). 


Current  [A] 

Fig.  7.  Voltage  and  electrical  power  vs.  current  for  the  different  models  considered 
(Th  =  500  K  and  TC  =  300K). 


maximum  Qc-  This  can  easily  be  explained  by  the  Thomson  coeffi¬ 
cient  expression: 


This  equation  shows  that  the  Thomson  coefficient  must  not  be 
used  in  cases  of  a  constant  Seebeck  coefficient  calculated  with 
the  mean  temperature.  As  a  confirmation,  we  checked  that  the 
electrical  analogy  model  with  constant  coefficients  (case  6)  and 
the  simplified  model  with  the  Thomson  coefficient  (case  2)  give 
the  same  poor  results  as  the  analytical  model  (case  4). 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  leg  (electrical  analogy  model,  with 
(case  5)  and  without  the  Thomson  effect  (case  7))  are  plotted  vs. 
electrical  current  in  Fig.  5.  The  mean  temperature  increases  signif¬ 
icantly  as  current  increases  and  moves  away  from  the  average  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  cold  and  hot  sides.  This  comes  from  the  Joule  effect 
increasing  as  current  increases.  This  can  explain  that  the  standard 
(case  1)  and  the  improved  simplified  (case  3)  models  give  greater 
differences  compared  to  the  reference  for  currents  greater  than 
6A  regarding  the  cold  thermal  power.  The  temperature  variation 
within  the  leg  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6  (case  5),  as  a  function  of  the 
electrical  current.  The  figure  clearly  shows  the  limit  to  consider  a 
mean  temperature  of  the  hot  and  cold  side  for  the  calculation  of 
the  physical  properties. 

Finally  we  observed  that  the  maximal  COPc  obtained  with  the 
analogy  model  without  the  Thomson  effect  (case  7)  is  17%  lower 
than  the  reference  (cases  5  and  8),  even  if  Fig.  5  shows  that  the 
temperature  distribution  in  the  leg  is  only  slightly  influenced  by 
the  Thomson  effect  (case  5  compared  with  case  7).  The  Thomson 
effect  contribution  can  be  highlighted  only  with  the  analogy  mod¬ 
el,  because  the  Thomson  coefficient  is  automatically  estimated 


from  the  Seebeck  coefficient  in  ANSYS  software  with  Eq.  (32).  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  only  valid  way  to  set  a  zero  Thomson  coefficient  in 
ANSYS  software  is  to  define  a  constant  Seebeck  coefficient  (case  9). 

3.2.  TEG  mode 

The  following  operating  conditions  are  considered  for  the  TEG 
mode  (the  geometrical  and  thermoelectric  data  given  in  Table  1  re¬ 
main  valid):  TH  =  500  K  (hot  temperature  at  x  =  0)  and  Tc  =  300  K 
(cold  temperature  at  x  =  L). 

In  Fig.  7  is  plotted  the  voltage  and  electrical  power  vs.  current 
for  the  different  models  considered.  The  difference  in  maximal 
power  between  the  standard  simplified  model  (case  1 )  and  the  ref¬ 
erence  (case  8)  is  approximately  9%.  However,  the  improved  sim¬ 
plified  model  (case  3)  gives  the  same  value  as  the  reference.  In 
addition,  for  any  electrical  current,  the  error  in  voltage  and  effi¬ 
ciency  induced  by  the  standard  simplified  model  (case  1 )  is  greater 
than  the  errors  in  the  improved  simplified  model.  We  also  noted  a 
slight  divergence  between  the  improved  simplified  model  and  the 
reference  when  current  moves  away  from  the  optimal  current,  giv¬ 
ing  the  maximum  electrical  power. 

4.  Conclusion 

Different  kinds  of  models  were  used  and  compared  to  simulate 
thermoelectric  phenomena  in  a  thermoelectric  leg. 

No  significant  difference  between  the  standard  and  the  im¬ 
proved  simplified  models  appears  in  TEC  and  TEH  modes.  On  the 
contrary,  a  notable  overestimation  of  the  maximum  efficiency 
was  noted  with  the  standard  simplified  model  in  TEG  mode.  The 
improved  simplified  model  shows  a  marked  improvement 
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compared  to  the  standard  simplified  model,  because  the  Seebeck 
coefficients  are  determined  at  the  hot  and  cold  sides  (the  other 
coefficients  were  estimated  at  the  average  temperature  of  the 
sides)  and  the  Thomson  coefficient  is  calculated  as  a  function  of 
the  mean  temperature. 

Considering  a  constant  Seebeck  coefficient  intrinsically  means  a 
zero  Thomson  coefficient.  For  any  model,  the  Thomson  coefficient 
must  not  be  taken  into  account  when  the  Seebeck  coefficient  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  constant.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  analytical  model 
appears  to  be  the  less  accurate.  In  any  case  we  observe  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Thomson  contribution  as  an  additive  term  is 
only  valid  if  a  thermal  dependence  of  the  value  of  the  Seebeck  coef¬ 
ficient  is  considered.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  electrical  analogy 
model  is  very  efficient  since  it  gives  almost  the  same  results  as  the 
FEM  approach  does,  in  a  very  practical  and  fast  way. 
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